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struggled for wealth in order to secure for themselves a life of
peace and comfort, and in order to rise in the social scale.
They cared little what became of their riches: they bequeathed
them to the emperor, or to their native city, or to some social
or religious institution, or to friends and relations, or to
flatterers and freedmen.

The senators were still the richest class of the population.
But we find in them no desire to increase their wealth by
systematic cultivation of their estates. The rich man's
object is to receive a safe and steady income with as little
personal exertion as possible. Hence money was invested
mainly in land. Estates were managed by slaves and freed-
men, and were worked by tenants on short or long leases, the
latter being preferred. More life and energy was shown by
the class of knights and the middle class in the country towns,
especially the lower section of it: the higher section, here too,
was apt to rest content with what they had got, and preferred
spending to acquisition. A stagnation is perceptible through-
out the empire, a paralysis even of the desire for gain. Mean-
while, the composition of the highest classes was constantly
changing : men of a lower and less refined type replaced the
representatives of traditional culture, and then died out
themselves before they had time to appropriate entirely the
tastes and interests of their predecessors.

How the lower class of the population lived it is difficult
to say. In the towns they enjoyed the same advantages of
comfort and good order as the rich. At Pompeii or Timgad
in Africa there are no houses which one would not care to
live in. Things were probably worse in the poor quarters of
the capital cities; but their inhabitants could enjoy the
splendid squares, gardens, basilicas, and baths. Slaves were,
of course, less well off than the free population; but even
they, under the empire, attracted more and more the atten-
tion and benevolence of the legislator. Of life in the country
we unfortunately know nothing. But perhaps this very
dumbness is significant. If we hear no paeans of joy, we hear
also no complaints. In the troublesome times that followed
at the end of the second century and the beginning of the third,
the country finds a voice and uses it to complain of its hard-
ships to the emperor. Its silence in the first two centuries is
a proof that things were not too bad.

During those centuries the empire was unquestionably rich